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Higher Education in Korea 


DUCATORS in Korea are today confronted with 

problems similar to those that beset educators 
of other nations in providing education at the higher 
levels. ‘They must also cope with vestiges of Japa- 
nese occupation and the harrying effects of Commu- 
nist infiltration. 


Japanese Policy and Practice 


During 40 years of domination in Korea the 
Japanese did not ignore education. In fact, they 
erected fairly good school buildings. It is true, 
however, that the better institutions on the higher 
levels and in specialized areas were for the offspring 
of the overlords. 

Education of Koreans was intended to Japanize 
them. They were barred from scientific education. 
Today Koreans are poor in mathematics, but they 
excel in the “safe” subjects such as art and music. 
Japanese, the official language, was used exclusively 
throughout the educational system. All recitation 
and textual materials were in Japanese. Students, 
even when off campus in privacy, were punished if 
caught conversing in their native tongue. Students 
were strongly urged to adopt Japanese names. 

The instruction was very different from that in 
America. The lecture system without demonstra- 
tion or discussion predominated. Each department 
of the institution was independent and exclusive in 
its course offerings. No courses were taken outside 
of the “compartment.” Credits were recorded by 
years, not subjects. It was difficult to transfer 
credits even to another department of the same 
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institution. Transfer to and evaluation of credits 
by an outside institution were almost impossible. 

The faculty made no attempt to encourage or pro- 
vide student activities. A great barrier existed be- 
tween staff and students. The professors considered 
it beneath their dignity to recognize or associate 
with the students. 

As a result of the heavy Japanese hand on the 
schools, VJ-day, when almost 700,000 Japanese were 
repatriated, found the Koreans without a trained 
and experienced leadership, without a familiarity 
with their native tongue, without textual materials 
in their native tongue, and without properly equipped 
buildings and facilities. 


Lack of Trained Leadership 


The lack of trained and experienced leadership was 
due to the Japanese policy of monopolizing the ad- 
ministrative and professorial positions of the colleges 
and universities. With liberation, the assistant 
part-time Korean lecturers were moved up into pro- 
fessorships and educational management. Inex- 
perienced, familiar for the most part with Japanese 
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methods alone, and naturally resistant to change, 
the Koreans found it to their advantage to cling to 
the lecture in vacuo system without embarrassing 
questions from the students. Educational adminis- 
trators are inclined to accept the lecture method 
since it requires less space than does laboratory 
instruction. 


Language Problem 

With a 40-year eclipse of Korean as a language of 
learning, there was no opportunity for the develop- 
ment of new vocabulary to meet modern require- 
ments. With the departure of the Japanese, there 
was a reversion to Korean, which became the official 
language, even though dilution with Japanese and 
Chinese terms had rendered it not wholly adequate, 
and the Koreans themselves were not fluent in its 
public use. The Koreans had continued to speak 
and write Korean in the home. Without the teach- 
ing of grammar during the Japanese occupation, the 
youth were retarded along these lines. Fortunately 
the Hangul phonetic alphabet is readily acquired. 

Some Korean scholars have favored retaining 
Chinese on the grounds that Hangul is vulgar and 
will eliminate the great body of Chinese literature 
available to those who learn that language. In oppo- 
sition there is a movement to invent Korean words 
to substitute for the Chinese symbols. 

These deficiencies of experience, native tongue, 
and the conflicting attitudes regarding the Hangul 
alphabet make cooperation and coordination within 
and among the educational institutions difficult. 


Textual Materials 

Textual materials in Korean are sadly lacking. 
Naturally with the change of language, the former 
Japanese texts are useful only for reference. Those 
books with definite Japanese bias and teaching have 
been destroyed. With the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the American Council on Education, 
and the American Book Center, and other organiza- 
tions, thousands of books in English have been 
collected. Their use is limited, however, for the 
books must be translated into Korean to make them 
a part of Korean education. Unfortunately, there 
are not enough scholars able to translate well, and 
there is a shortage of book-print and printing facil- 
ities. Moreover, some professors feel that it is a 
reflection on their capability to use texts, on the 
theory that the professor is an authority in his own 


right. Consequently the standards of teaching are 
lowered. 
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Physical Facilities 

The good buildings and equipment which the 
Japanese originally built have been allowed to de. 
teriorate. The exigencies of war prevented the 
Japanese from properly maintaining the schools, and 
in the closing years they actually sabotaged them, 
What few laboratories are equipped operate under 
great handicaps because of the shortage of chemicals, 
electricity, running water, heat, and gas. 


Desire for Education 

Korean youth is most eager for education. Fre- 
quently there is a ratio of six applicants to one 
admission, and the resultant overload has taxed the 
already inadequate facilities. During the past year 
22 thousand students attended the 35 approved 
institutions of higher learning. 

Seoul National University, the largest of the 
higher institutions—it consists of 9 colleges—had 
approximately 8,000 students in 1947-48. At its 
commencement in August 1948 almost 2,300 certifi- 
cates and diplomas were given out. At that time the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, Commanding General of 
the United States Army Forces in Korea, as a 
symbol of appreciation of 3 years of American efforts 
in the country. 


Communist Infiltration 

To the numerous handicaps inherited from the 
Japanese there is added the surge of Communist in- 
filtration. ‘The Communist techniques—the one 
plan, one closed organization, unlimited funds from 
without and continuous infiltration, threats, and 
abundant propaganda—are making alarming in- 
roads upon the Korean people, despite the fact that 
Koreans do not take easily to communism. The 
Communists know that to capture the thinking of 
the college student is to control the potential leader- 
ship of a nation. 

With the dearth of college professors and admin- 
istrators, refugees from Communist North Korea are 
being taken on at various institutions. With the 
one-way iron curtain over the thirty-eighth parallel 
it is impossible to investigate the records of these 
people. Some of these men are very acceptable, but 
others openly preach communism, and stil] others 
work quietly to undermine the institution. Where 
they have been discovered in the process of organizing 
Communist cells, they have been dismissed, but they 
need merely to change names and forge new records 
to gain ready access to the faculty of another school. 
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Often the first book in Korean which a student 
acquires is a translation of works by Marx or Lenin. 
Communist cells start as democratic organizations, 
then through subtle but effective Red leadership 
become Russian propaganda agencies. Student 
strikes are provoked on the most absurd pretenses, 
all a part of the Communist plan of disturbance 
and confusion. 


Financial Support 

Added to the handicaps left by the Japanese and 
to those introduced by the Russians is another arising 
from the poor state of Korean economy aggravated 
by inflation. When the Americans first entered 
Korea, the exchange ratio was established at one 
American dollar to fifteen Korean won (the Korean 
unit of currency). Now it is common on the black 
market to get 1,000 won for an American dollar. 

The national colleges and Seoul National Univer- 
sity receive financial aid from the treasury, but this 
is far from covering the expenses of the institutions. 
Administrators, faculties, and other employees are 
underpaid. A dean’s salary is not sufficient to buy 
rice for a family of six. Teachers work only 6 hours 
a week at their teaching, and take on other jobs to 
earn even a meager living. Teaching loads and sal- 
aries should be doubled, but the schools find it 
impossible to carry the financial burden. In an at- 
tempt to bolster the educational economy, all sorts 
of fees are introduced: Entrance, examination, tui- 
tion, library, even seat fees. Most institutions have 
organized parents’ associations whose main function 
is to collect money from the parents to enhance the 
schoolmen’s salaries. Not one of the 35 colleges had 
heated classrooms last winter. Buildings are in a sad 
state of repair, and there is no money for new con- 
struction. Nevertheless, the colleges are crowded 
with eager students. 


Organization of Higher Education 

When the American Army occupied Korea follow- 
ing VJ-day, a military government was established 
with various departments in Seoul. One of these was 
the Department of Education whose personnel was 
made up of both Americans and Koreans. Within the 
department various bureaus were organized, among 
which was the one devoted to the colleges and univer- 
sities and known as the Bureau of Higher Education. 

The Bureau of Higher Education has developed 
standards and a system of approval for institutions 
of higher learning. There are three levels: Higher 
institutes, colleges, and universities. Approval by 
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the Bureau has gained great prestige, so that many 
institutions seek it and those not able to qualify are 
handicapped in securing students. The 35 institu- 
tions are divided as follows: Universities—1 national 
and 3 private; colleges—4 national, 4 provincial, and 
15 private; higher institutes—8 private. 

The private schools are supported by missionaries, 
Buddhists, domestic foundations, or commercial 
ventures. Seventeen are in or near Seoul, with the 
remainder scattered throughout the provinces of 
South Korea. 

Counting the nine colleges of Seoul National Uni- 
versity separately, the break-down by offerings is: 
Six medicine and nurses’ training, four agriculture, 
three commerce, two engineering, one pharmaceuti- 
cal, one dental, one veterinary, and others of law, 
economics, philosophy, liberal arts and science, fine 
arts, music. 

The institutions have been organized into the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of Korea, 
which deals with standards, uniform systems of 
credits and transfer of credits, entrance examina- 
tions, curriculums, and registration forms, and serves 
as a medium of cooperation among the members. 
Professional and learned societies have been en- 
couraged, and administrators and professors belong 
to such organizations as the Federation of Education, 
New Educational Association, Educational Culture 
Society of Seoul, and Educational Research Society. 


Administrative Arrangements 


The Bureau of Higher Education has attempted to 
bring about economies of administration by consoli- 
dations and elimination of overlapping. In the 
beginning of the American occupation the remnants 
of the Japanese Imperial University and other col- 
leges of Seoul were brought together under one set of 
unification ordinances with a president and a board 
of regents. An effort is under way to combine the 
four higher institutions at Taegu into one univer- 
sity. 

Efforts have been made to appoint deans of stu- 
dents. The administrators are usually very coopera- 
tive in such matters since they realize that som: ching 
must be done to counteract bad external influences. 
The deans are making a good start despite their 
lack of training in guidance work. Some of them 
have organized student governments with a model 
constitution supplied by the Bureau. Other student 
activities are promoted and sponsored by faculty- 
student committees. A number of schools hold 
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weekly convocations and assemblies, and the 
administrators have begun to take active interest in 
and management of athletic activities, which here- 
tofore were often independent. YMCA’s are found 
in most of the colleges. 

Since there is no legal way for the Korean to 
exchange won for dollars, an exchange fund has 
been set up in the United States so that professors 
can purchase American books, subscribe for Ameri- 
can magazines, and join American professional 
societies. The Bureau has been giving assistance 
to the development of the college libraries, and, by 
means of a Rockefeller Foundation grant, a librarian 
has been sent to the University of Michigan School 
of Library Science. 


Study Abroad 


A scholarship committee has been set up to pro- 
mote and facilitate foreign study by Koreans. Since 
no government scholarships were available, it was 
necessary to seek scholarships from foreign institu- 
tions and sponsorship by individuals to care for 
personal maintenance. 

The American Language Institute has been es- 
tablished to prepare and test students in their 
ability to handle the English language. The com- 
mittee cooperates with the Office of Foreign Affairs 
and the American Consulate in procuring letters of 
acceptance from American universities, gathering 
necessary records and forms, providing for orienta- 
tion, and expediting the preparation of the trip 
abroad. At present there are 260 Koreans engaged 
in foreign study, mostly in America. The former 
director of education is in the United States on a 
visiting fellowship granted by the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

Thirty-five students were selected for study in 
the United States under government auspices, 
beginning in February 1949. These scholarships are 
in the fields of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, com- 
merce, engineering, and applied sciences. In ad- 
dition, 22 selected persons from key positions in those 
fields will spend several months in the United States 
observing at first hand the operations pertinent to 
their activities. 

These few scholarships are a mere drop in the huge 
bucket of educational need. It would require some 
3,000 to make a real impression. Already Russia 
has given approximately 900 scholarships to North 
Koreans. Inclusion of South Korea in UNESCO 
would be of inestimable benefit. The Fulbright and 
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Mundt Acts are an encouraging potential. 


Attitude of Administrators 

Although there is some inertia regarding new ideas 
and methods on the part of the professors, the 
presidents and deans seem very anxious to advance 
their institutions. One college president remarked 
that the colleges should be improved by all means, 
but there is always the international situation which 
may so easily change everything. Another president 
admits that the work of his institution is much below 
par, but he insists that some day it will be better, 
A third is anxious for American assistants. 


In Conclusion 

It is readily seen that education in Korea is in 
great need of intelligent effort and sympathetic 
assistance. Useful help would include the following: 

Foreign scholarships and visiting fellowships.— 
Scholarships to foreign countries would provide 
study for students of ability in the phases of educa- 
tion that are particularly needed, while the visiting 
fellowships would give opportunity for professors, 
administrators, and technical personnel to observe 
at first hand or to engage in advanced research in 
special fields. 

Graduate centers and institutes with outside assist 
ance.—One or more centers should be developed 
where educational leaders can be trained and oppor- 
tunities given for experience in improved educational 
methods. At first these would be staffed by educa- 
tors from other countries and would later be replaced 
by Koreans as fast as such leadership became 
available. 

Supply of books and laboratory equipment.—Both 
government and private agencies can be of material 
aid in furnishing much needed educational literature, 
book print, and laboratory facilities. With such 
assistance Korea will be able to evolve her democratic 
education in this newest of democracies. 





M. I. T. Society Protests Discrimination 


Tue Massachusetts Institute of Technology's 
Alpha Zeta Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma, chemical 
society, has voted to send their charter back to the 
national organization and disband the M. I. T. 
Chapter. This action was taken in protest against 
discriminating bylaws in the society’s constitution 
forbidding membership to Jewish, Chinese, Indian, 
Negro, and certain other student groups. 
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National Study of Social Work Education 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL on Social Work 

Education is sponsoring a Nation-wide Study 
of Social Work Education. Acting through its study 
committee, the council secured a grant of $31,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation to finance the study, 
and selected Ernest V. Hollis of the Office of Edu- 
cation to direct it. A lay advisory committee of 20 
members has been formed, of which J. L. Morrill, 
president of the University of Minnesota, is chair- 
man. Harriett Bartlett of the Simmons College 
School of Social Work (Boston) is chairman of the 
study committee. 


Origin of the Study 

Several factors have led to the present study. 
The 1940 census indicated that approximately 
150,000 persons are in social work positions in this 
country; whereas estimates indicate that approxi- 
mately 35,000 persons have been professionally 
trained through schools of social work. The 
Nation’s 65 organized schools of social work, with 
the 25 partially organized programs in other institu- 
tions, train fewer than 2,000 workers a year. Prob- 
lems of accrediting social work education have also 
been important in giving rise to the study. It 
ems probable that extension of public welfare 
kgislation in the years ahead will increase person- 
nel needs and will accentuate other problems in 
cial work education. 

Dissatisfaction with the situation stimulated in- 
terest among leaders in public welfare and in schools 
of social work to study the needs and prospects of 
the field. The present study grew out of this in- 
terest. Financial limitations will make the study 
more restricted than the committee originally 
tended. 


kope and Problems 


Four major areas of social work will be examined: 


Nj Scope of the field, distribution of professional respon- 


jibility, recruiting and education of workers, and 
j%ganization and financing of training programs. 
\teliminary to analyzing the last three areas, which 
jonstitute the heart of the study, is the need for 
\arifying the scope of social work with respect to 


ibjectives, fields of practice, and differentiation 
xtween lay and professional workers. An effort 


"Prepared by Harold H. Punke, member of the survey staff. 
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will be made to visualize social work developments 
during the next two decades, with respect to the type 
of conditions for which future workers should be 
prepared. 

Professional responsibility in the field is now shared 
by schools of social work, employing agencies, and 
organizations of workers. Joint responsibility re- 
lates to such areas as devising standards and regulat- 
ing practice, recruiting students, classification and 
placement of professionally trained personnel, and 
problems of accreditation. The study will explore 
these responsibilities in an attempt to evaluate them 
and to suggest ways in which the profession may 
utilize the unique contributions of each of the three 
professional groups and to eliminate overlapping and 
confusion. 

It is expected that an examination of the educa- 
tion of social workers will make it possible to 
establish a general framework for orienting various 
curriculum studies, which schools and professional 
committees have in progress, and for encouraging 
additional projects. The study will attempt to 
translate educational objectives into competencies 
that are needed by successful workers, and to 
differentiate the qualifications which are basic for 
all branches of social work from those essential for 
technical or administrative personnel or for persons 
engaged in specialized areas of practice. Possibilities 
will be explored concerning a preprofessional level 
of social work education. An effort will be made 
to indicate the achievements which might be expected 
at the end of 1, 2, or 3 years of pro‘essional study 
and to examine the respective roles of campus study 
and field work in the preparation of workers. 
Attention will also be directed to the training of 
research personnel and to the preparation of teachers 
for the expanding schools of social work. 

The organization and financing of social work 
education will likewise be considered. Among the 
points to be examined is the administrative relation- 
ship of social work schools or programs to the under- 
graduate, graduate, and other professional schools 
or programs of the university. It is hoped that 
comparisons can be made between schools of social 
work and other professional schools with respect 
to capital outlay and current operating budgets and 
that it will be possible to make similar comparisons 
regarding the per-student cost of education. 
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The study was begun in October 1948. The study 
will include the analysis of a substantial body of 
material from practitioners in the field, as well as 
questionnaire information secured from schools of 


social work. Members of the staff are visiting and 
making a first-hand study of schools and operating 
agencies. It is expected that the study will be 
completed in July 1949. 





Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


NUMBER of new bills and resolutions of in- 
terest to higher education have been introduced 
in the 8lst Congress since the last report in these 
columns (February 15, 1949). No hearings have 
been held on the bills then listed, and none of the 
bills have been reported out of committee. 
Listed below are bills and resolutions introduced 
up to January 22, 1949, which were not reported in 
the February 15 issue. 


FEDERAL SupPporT OF RESEARCH 


Public Health Research—H. R. 345 (Celler), 
H. R. 783 (Dingell), H. R. 1202 (Biemiller), H. R. 
1206 (Chelf). 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


S. 343 (McFarland), H. R. 148 (Beckworth), 
H. R. 1433 (Teague), H. R. 1556 (Patterson). 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Universal Military Training—H. R. 1305 
(Bennett). 
Establishment of U. S. Air Force Academy—S. 291 


(Kem), S. 398 (Capehart). 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


H. R. 145 (Beckworth), H. R. 447 (Kean). 


FEDERAL Ap To STATES 


Minimum Education—S. 137 (Robertson), S. 176 
(Kefauver), S. 496 (McMahon), H. R. 136 (Battle), 
H. R. 150 (Bland), H. R. 400 (Harris), H. R. 814 
(Whitaker), H. R. 887 (Pace), H. R. 952 (Morton), 
H. R. 956 (Polk), H. R. 1144 (Golden), H. R. 1218 
(Hayes), H. R. 1224 (Jennings), H. R. 1225 (Kearns), 
H. R. 1551 (Lucas), H. R. 1558 (Perkins), H. R. 


1570 (Fogarty), H. R. 1582 (Scrivner). 
School Buildings Construction—S. 287 (Neely). 


Adult Education—S. 320 (Kilgore). ; 


*Specialist for Economics, Division of Higher Education, 


Office of Education. 
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New York State Maritime School—H. R. 210 
(McGrath). 

Public Library Services—H. R. 874 (Madden), 
H. R. 1411 (Patman). 

Negro and Indian Education—H. R. 
(Bennett). 


1201 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Exemption from Admissions Taxes—H. R. 958 
(Potter), H. R. 1310 (Boggs). 

B. S. Degree for United States Merchant Marine 
Academy Graduates—H. R. 242 (Keogh). 

Cooperative extension work between (1) colleges 
and other institutions and (2) the United States 
Department of Labor—H. R. 1380 (Kennedy), 
H. R. 1511 (Tollefson). 





Institute on United Nations 


THE SECOND UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE, sponsored 
by the New York University School of Education 
in cooperation with the United Nations and 
UNESCO, will be held March 24 and 25, 1949. 
The Institute will be open, by invitation, to presi 
dents of teachers colleges, superintendents of schools, 
and principals of elementary and secondary schools. 
Meetings will be held at the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success and at New York University. 





Foreign Language Conference 


THE SECOND FOREIGN LANGUAGE conference at the 
University of Kentucky will be held on March 31- 
April 2, 1949, with the theme “Foreign Languages 
in Democratic Education.” The first conference on 
April 22-24, 1948, drew some 300 registrants, repre- 
senting 9 languages and more than 100 schools and 
colleges in 17 States. Programs may be had from 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Higher Education in Italy 


NE OF THE STRIKING FEATURES of Italy 

today is the large number of students currently 
enrolled in its 41 institutions of higher education. 
The universities, in many instances almost inoper- 
ative during World War II, are now teeming with 
students as their full programs are being reestab- 
lished. At the same time an increasing number of 
Italian young people are seeking admission to col- 
leges and universities in the United States. It is 
well, therefore, that American educators understand 
the provisions for higher education in Italy. 


Institutions of Higher Education 

The institutions of higher education in Italy are: 
(1) Twenty-two national universities, located at 
Bari, Bologna, Cagliari, Catania, Florence, Genoa, 
Macerata, Messina, Milan, Modena, Naples, Padua, 
Palermo, Parma, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, 
Sassari, Siena, Turin, and Trieste. 

(2) Five free universities—Camerino at Macerata, 
Ferrara, Urbino, Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart and the Luigi Bocconi University of Economics 
and Commerce, both in Milan; 

(3) Two polytechnic schools in Milan and Turin; 

(4) Two national university institutes of archi- 
tecture and of economics and commerce, both in 
Venice; 

(5) Three higher normal schools—the Suor Orsola 
Benincasa in Naples, the Maria SS. Assunta in 
Rome, and the Scuola Normale Superiore—Collegio 
Universitario, in Pisa. 

(6) Seven other institutions: Naval University 
Institute and Oriental University Institute, both in 


Naples; Italian University for Foreigners in Perugia; 


National Institute of Higher Mathematics in Rome; 
Collegio Universitario Ghislieri and Almo Collegio 
Borromeo, both in Pavia, and School of Aeronautical 
Engineering in Rome. 

Eleven of the national universities were founded 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
first was Bologna in 1088. 


Control of Higher Education 


Schools of commerce, agriculture, and forestry are 
under the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and 





*Division of International Educational Relations, Office of 
Education. 
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Commerce; all other institutions of higher education 
are under the Ministry of Public Instruction, except 
the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, which 
is under Vatican control. 

All universities are required to conform to regula- 
tions concerning general standards, teacher qualifica- 
tions, and the like established for the national 
schools by the Superior Council of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. Under the Fascist regime the 
Minister of National Education had absolute control 
over all things educational. Since World War II, 
however, the Ministry has again become the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, with only a formal concentra- 
tion of power. It is still the final authority in all 
university matters—curricula, academic standards, 
personnel, etc.—but it allows the individual institu- 
tion wide latitude in the management of its internal 
affairs and in the selection and handling of its 
teaching and administrative personnel and _ its 
students. 


University Organization and Administration 


Italian universities and university institutes are 
organized in faculties and schools, each of which 
enjoys considerable autonomy. At the head of the 
university is the rector, elected with the approval of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction for a 3-year term 
by the University Council, a body composed of all 
the full professors of the various faculties. This 
council also deals with significant matters affecting 
the institution as a whole and proposes reforms for 
the approval of the Ministry and its Superior 
Council. There is also an academic council—com- 
posed of the rector, as chairman, the deans of the 
faculties, and the directors of the schools and insti- 
tutes of the university—which proposes to the rector 
changes in regulations and other conditions for sub- 
mission to the Ministry, grants and recommends 
scholarships, fixes the schedule of classes, grants 
exemptions from fees, and determines the disposition 
of university funds. 

Each faculty has a dean, elected for a 3-year term 
by the professors of the faculty, and a faculty 
council, presided over by the dean and composed of 
all the regular professors of the faculty. This 
council plans the courses of study, counsels the 
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students, designates the instructors of the various 
subjects, proposes new courses, and in general 
regulates the internal affairs of the faculty. Its 
actions are usually subject to the approval of the 
academic council of the university. 

In all universities and university institutes in 
Italy there are additional departments and com- 
mittees for student aid, scholastic fees, institutional 
history and files, library, and other activities. 


Staff 


Professors are full (di ruolo), associate (incaricati), 
substitute and private (liberi docenti). The first 
two are full time, the associates being appointed for a 
probationary period of 3 years, after which they are 
made full professors. Substitutes are engaged to 
take the place of professors who for legitimate 
reasons are temporarily absent. Private professors 
may teach at any institution having a faculty or 
school in which their subject or related subjects are 
offered, and students are permitted to register in 
their classes for regular university credit. Ordinarily 
instructional personnel is paid from government 
funds, but local resources are sometimes used in the 
case of substitutes. 

Immediately after the war, during the time of 
Allied Military Government, university and univer- 
sity institute heads were appointed by the Allies to 
take control until all Fascists and those suspected of 
being Fascists were judged by a National Com- 
mittee of Epuration (elimination of fascism). In 
the meantime, only those persons considered free 
from Fascist taint could hold office or exercise the 
vote. At the same time, all appointments that had 
been made on ministerial (and higher) authority 
alone, without examination, were revoked, and all 
professors who had been dismissed or who had 
. resigned under the Fascists for political or racial 
reasons were given the right to claim reinstatement 
or were reinstated automatically. 

Staff vacancies are filled by competitive exami- 
nation before an examining board composed of five 
members who have received the greatest number of 
votes registered by the professors of all the faculties 
in the country which offer the subject to be taught. 
Candidates in a competitive examination are re- 
quired to submit a list of their degrees, publications, 
and other qualifications and may be required to give 
evidence of their teaching ability. The names of 
the three best candidates are submitted to the 
faculty in which the vacancy exists for final selection 
of the professor. 
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A faculty in one university may vote to call a pro- 
fessor in another to a vacant chair. If the professor 
accepts, the institution in which he is presently 
teaching may not obstruct the transfer. The 
vacancy must be publicly advertised, however, so 
that any qualified persons may file application for 
an examination. In cases of dissatisfaction with 
this arrangement, the Superior Council of the Minis- 
try is the final recourse. 


Admission 


The academic year for Italian universities begins 
November 1 and ends October 31. Registration 
and matriculation are usually required between 
August 1 and November 5, but with the consent of 
the rector may be effected up to December 31. 
Classes begin November 1 and end June 1. 

Admission to the Italian university requires com- 
pletion of the official (Ministry approved) 8-year 
secondary school (ginnasio-liceo), which may be 
classical, scientific, or technical; and the diploma of 
maturity is conferred after state examinations at 
the end of the secondary school course. <A second- 
ary school level teacher-training course, covering 7 
years above the official 5-year elementary school 
required for admission to all secondary schools, 
leads to the title of elementary school teacher, which 
admits the holder to faculties of education. 

The complete secondary school programs that 
prepare for admission to the universities or univer 
sity institutes require Italian, Latin, history, and 
mathematics throughout the 8 years, although 
Greek may be taken instead of mathematics in the 
last 3 years. Religion, geography, sciences, modem 
language, political economy, and philosophy make 
up the remainder of the 23 to 27 hours a week. 

The scientific secondary school stresses the sciences 
and mathematics a bit more than the classical 
‘school—the only difference between the two tradi- 
tional preparatory schools. The normal institute 
course proper corresponds to the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years of the classical school, but includes 
pedagogy with philosophy and requires music, draw- 
ing, and hygiene. 

The diploma of classical maturity ordinarily 
admits the student to any university faculty; the 
diploma of scientific maturity, to all except law. It 
is generally preferred that applicants for admission 
to faculties of science, medicine, pharmacy, engl 
neering, and architecture should have the diploma 
of scientific maturity. Partly because of the great 
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number of students applying for admission, many 
faculties are presently requiring an entrance exami- 
nation. Faculties of agriculture and of economics 
and commerce admit students with a maturity 
diploma and those who have completed the appro- 
priate course in the technical institute, which trains 
students in the fields of business, agriculture, indus- 
try, navigation, and surveying. Schools of nursing, 
maintained by most of the medical faculities, admit 
students who have completed at least 3 years of 
secondary school—roughly the equivalent of eighth 
grade in the United States. 


Faculties 


Italian universities provide training in 14 different 
faculties. No single institution, however, maintains 
all 14. The University of Rome is the largest, with 
all faculties except agriculture and veterinary medi- 
cine. Several institutions have only one. In 1946-47 
a total of 190,861 regular students were enrolled in 
Italian institutions of higher learning. The accom- 
panying table presents statistics for 1945-46, the 
most recent year for which complete figures are avail- 
able. It will be noted in the table that there is no 
faculty of dentistry; training in this important pro- 
fession is provided in special advanced or graduate 
courses in the faculty of medicine and surgery. 


Degrees and Courses of Study 


Most degree courses cover 4 or 5 years of study. 
Engineering, architecture, and industrial chemistry 
are 5-year courses, and medicine is 6 years. All 
others are 4 years. Completion of all requirements 
in any field is crowned with the laurea, the only 
degree conferred by Italian institutions of higher 
tducation. This laurea carries with it the title of 
doctor (dottore) in the field of study, such as dottore 
di giurisprudenza, dottore di lettere, dottore di 
ingegneria, regardless of the number of years in the 
required course. The diploma is conferred in the 
name of the Ministry of Public Instruction (formerly, 
inthe name of the King) but is purely academic and 
does not permit practice in the profession. Special 
State licensure examinations, similar to the bar 
ttaminations in the United States, are required and 
are generally taken after about 6 months to 1 year of 
additional preparation and review. 

The Italian laurea thus represents completion of 
at least 4 years of highly specialized professional 
study, averaging 30 semester hours a year over and 
above the 1 year of United States college credit in- 
cluded in the work for the maturity diploma re- 
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quired for university admission. This places the 
graduate of a 4-year Italian university course at a 
point of training approximately 1 year beyond the 
United States bachelor’s degree. Graduates of the 
5-year faculties in Italy complete approximately 2 
years beyond the requirements for the United States 
undergraduate diploma. 

As in other foreign countries, higher education in 
Italy is entirely at the professional level. A broad 
cultural background of liberal arts and science is 
developed in the preparatory secondary school 
(ginnasio liceo), roughly equivalent to 1 year of 
college in the United States; therefore specialization 
is begun in the first year of university study. For 
each degree there are required basic subjects, com- 
plementary subjects, and others elected by the 
student with faculty staff approval. All degree 
courses are divided into a 2-year introductory course 


Table |.—Statistics of higher education in Italy, 


























1945-46 
Num-| Length 
Pocele berof| of Enroll- | Grad- 
y facul-| course} ment | uates 

ties | (years) 
Medicine and surgery------- 21 6| 34,399] 2,117 
Economics and commerce...-| 11 4] 30,139} 1,933 
pA ee ll 5 | 24,417] 1,167 
MERA TEI nd CFR. 26 4| 23,820} 5,240 
Letters and philosophy------ 16 4] 21,569} 3,870 
LEAL ALAS 19 4{/ 15,276} 1,559 
, | es 7 4} 12,131] 1,972 
PON sae Ai eeed 22 4 8, 315 952 
I itnntinninundlin 10 + 3, 447 485 
Veterinary medicine__._..-_- 10 4 3, 127 304 
IG Sas nadeded 5 5 2,719 116 
Political science. .........-- 5 + 1, 926 263 
Industrial chemistry----...- 2 5 452 54 
Naval Institute...........-. 1 5 1, 161 80 

Statistics, demography, and 

actuarial sciences__.....-- 2 2 236 29 
Tt. .chimeemmmennd |) See 1189, 665 | 20, 387 

1 Of the total enrollment, 47,632 were women students. 
and a 2- or 3-year specialization course. In some 


institutions the faculty of sciences provides the 
preparatory biennium for the faculty of engineering 
and/or architecture. The 6-year medical course is 
divided into three bienniums. 

For the degree in letters, to use a nontechnical 
field as an example, the student’s 4-year program is 
set up as follows: 

First year—(a) Two of the basic subjects com- 
mon to all students of the faculty: Italian literature, 
Latin literature, Roman history, geography, philos- 
ophy; (5) two of the specific subjects required of all 
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students in the particular major: Modern letters 
major—romance philology, medieval history, modern 
history, history of medieval art, history of modern 
art; classical letters major—Greek literature, Greek 
history, glottology, archaeology, history of Greek 
and Roman art; and (c) two electives from a large 
number of so-called complementary subjects. 

Second year.—Continuation of two subjects from 
first year, two basic subjects common to all, two 
specific major field subjects, one elective. 

Third year—Continuation of one of the new 
subjects taken in second year, the remaining sub- 
ject required in the major field, two electives. 

Fourth year.—Three electives. 

All degree courses in other faculties have similarly 
prescribed and elective subjects, which are judged 
appropriate for the university graduate in the 
respective professions. In the technical or scien- 
tific fields, programs of study are even more highly 
specialized and thorough. 


Method—Institutes 

In each subject, lectures and assignments are 
given by the professor, and, when appropriate (much 
more frequently than in American colleges), re- 
lated practical scientific, professional, or experi- 
mental exercises are given by assistants under the 
professor’s direction and supervision. These exer- 
cises (esercitazioni) are scheduled regularly, like 
laboratory periods, and special examinations are 
required in them at the end of the year. 

Connected with each faculty there are special 
institutes and schools, each headed by a professor 
designated by the faculty council and providing 
lectures, laboratory work, and practical professional 
experience supplementary to the regular university 
undergraduate course requirements. These insti- 
tutes and schools are also the seat of most of the 
advanced graduate work and improvement courses 
in their special fields. Work completed in them at 
either level is reported by the director to the dean 
of the faculty, and due credit is given, often in- 
cluding a special certificate. In the University of 
Rome, the Faculty of Medicine and Surgery has 15 
schools and 30 institutes; Letters and Philosophy 
has 10 schools and 20 institutes; Engineering has 
14 institutes; and Law has 8. Other faculties have 
fewer of these dependent bodies. 


Examinations and Grading 


In all faculties, students are required to take a 
final examination (esame di profitto) in each sub- 
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ject, a single examination sometimes covering a 2. 
year subject. Before the student may be admitted 
to the examination, the professor of the subject 
must sign an official certificate of attendance. At 
the end of the course a final general examination 
(esame di laurea o di diploma) is required for the 
degree. A dissertation is presented on this occasion 
and is publicly discussed and orally defended by the 
candidate. 

Final year examinations are graded by a board of 
three professors, each of whom assigns a grade be. 
tween 1 and 10. The final grade in the subject 
is the sum of the three marks, expressed in thirtieths, 
Degree examinations are graded by an 11-man board 
in the same way, the final grade being expressed in 
one hundred and tenths. 


Foreign Students 


Foreign students and Italians who have studied 
abroad are admitted to Italian universities and uni- 
versity institutes and placed according to the evalua- 
tion of their education records by competent uni- 
versity authorities. Secondary school records from 
countries such as Spain, France, and Germany, 
whose school systems are directly comparable to 
Italy’s, are equated with the classical or scientific 
maturity diploma awarded in Italian lyceums, 
Students from the United States are said to be 
required to present certificates showing completion 
of 2 years of college. Students from European 
countries who have completed some _ university 
work in their native or another land and desire 
advanced credit are required to present certificates 
showing examinations passed, 


Student Fees 


Regular degree students pay many fees in Italian 
universities. The 1947-48 prospectus of the Uni 
versity of Trieste gives the following, which are 
common to all institutions: Registration, 1,200 
lire;} annual matriculation, 1,600-3,400, according 
to the faculty; special annual surtax for matricula- 
tion, 1,400; annual promotion examinations, 600; 
student aid and sports organization, 300; general 
contribution, 400; degree examination, 300; laurea, 
1,200. Special students are charged a “recognition 
fee” of 400 lire; student aid fee, 200; general com 
tribution, 200; and promotion examination fee, 600. 

Laboratory fees vary from 100 lire for mechanical 
drawing and salesmanship to 6,000 for chemistry: 


1 Approximately 600 lire to the United States dollar. 
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Physics laboratory is commonly 1,200; mathematics, 
300. Many of these fees may be escaped in whole 
or in part through good grades. 


Scholarships 


All universities have a department of student aid 
(opera della universita) for the promotion and pro- 
vision of various forms of financial assistance for 
the students. It designates worthy students in 
need of aid, provides partial or total payment of 
fees, establishes scholarships and prizes, and other- 
wise takes the initiative in lending moral and mate- 
tial aid to worthy and needy students. Students 
desiring to avail themselves of this service are 
expected to make formal application to the rector 
of the university. In all universities annual scholar- 
ships and prizes are available to a limited number of 
students, from funds contributed to the institution 
in honor of famous professors and friends of the 
institution. 


Financial Support 


As stated earlier, the state exercises a formal con- 
trol over all Italian universities, both public and 
private. Some universities, such as those of Bo- 
gna, Genoa, Palermo, and Rome, are supported 
iamost entirely by the state, except for small 
private grants and local contributions for specific 
purposes. Others, such as the Universities of Bari, 
Florence, Modena, and Perugia, are supported 
largely through provincial, municipal, and private 
contributions, although they receive annual subsi- 
lies from the state, according to estimated needs. 
Still others receive no state grant but are maintained 
vholly by provincial, municipal, and private funds. 
The Universities of Camerino, Ferrara, Urbino, and 
the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart are in 
this last category. 


Outlook 


In most respects higher education in Italy remains 
little changed by the events of the last few decades. 
Much of the corruption, nepotism, and political 
lvoritism of fascism has been eliminated, and uni- 
versity staffs are again on a basis something like 
our civil service. Courses of study are being cleaned 
of Fascist tenets; new catalogs are being published; 
tegulations governing class attendance are being 
tightened; and an increasing number of scholar- 
thips are being made available for worthy students. 
Higher education in Italy seems on its way to regain 
its traditional excellence. 
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Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Crippled Children in School, by Romaine P. Mackie. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
37 p. (Bulletin 1948, No. 5.) 15 cents. 

Describes need and type of guidance and instruction for the 
physically handicapped child. Presents problems involved in 
providing such education, and describes some of the ways in which 


schools have adjusted their programs to meet needs of crippled 
children. 


Elementary School Organization, by Effie G. 
Bathurst and Others. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 27 p. (Pamphlet 
No. 105.) 10 cents. 

Fourteen of the most frequently asked questions concerning the 
beginning years of school are answered in this pamphlet. Includes 


questions about the length of school day, size of classes, percentage 
of nonpromotion, and the like. 


United States Government Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips. 41 p. Mimeo. Free. 

Catalog of motion pictures and filmstrips of Government 
agencies that have been released to public through film distribu- 


tion facilities of the Office of Education. Indicates where these 
visual aids may be purchased. 


Non-Government Publications 


The Community Responsibilities of Institutions 
of Higher Learning, edited by Norman Burns and 
Cyril O. Houle. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. 88 p. Proc. Paper, $3. 


Volume 20 of the proceedings of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1948. Ten chapters by well- 
known educators and others dealing with the topic of the in- 
stitute, including chapters on industry’s and labor’s concern with 
adult education. 


An Evaluation of Selected Schools of Nursing With 
Respect to Certain Educational Objectives, by Helen 
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Nahm. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 
1948. 97 p. Paper, $2. 


Evaluates a number of representative schools of nursing with 
reference to a few of the recently emphasized objectives of nurs- 
ing education to prepare nurses who will have: (a) An attitude of 
enthusiastic satisfaction with nursing as a profession; (b) the 
knowledge and ability to apply the principles of mental hygiene; 
(c) attitudes, beliefs, and behavior which may be described as 
democratic rather than autocratic; (d) well-adjusted and inte- 
grated personalities; and (¢) an understanding of and interest in 
the social, political, and economic issues of the day. Presents a 
comprehensive study of the human relationships involved in 
professional nursing. 


Film and Education: A Symposium on the Role of 
the Film in the Field of Education, edited by Godfrey 
M. Elliott. New York 16, N. Y., Philosophical 
Library, Inc. (15 E. Fortieth Street). 597 p. 
$7.50. 


States in detail the growing importance of the motion picture 
in school and community life. Contains a practical discussion of 
the present status and uses of the educational motion picture in 
all major phases of modern life. In 5 parts: I—The Nature of 
the Educational Film; I].—The Educational Film in the Class- 
room; III.—The Educational Film Outside the Classroom; IV.— 
The Educational Film Abroad; V.—Administrative Problems and 
Practices. A comprehensive survey of the present and potential 
uses of the 16-mm educational motion picture. Chapters by 37 
authors, each discussing a phase of educational film use. 


The Impact of the War Upon American Education, 
by I. L. Kandel. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. 285 p. $4.25. 


A discussion of present-day education examining the deficiencies 
disclosed by new demands made upon educational institutions 
during World War II. Attention is given to teacher shortage 
resulting from the exodus of teachers from schools into war 
service and war industries; to the movement for Federal aid to 
education; to liberal education and the manner in which Yale, 
Princeton, and Harvard, among others, are attempting to make 
it effective. Contains an account of nonmilitary education as it 
was handled by the Army and the Navy, followed by discussion 
of plans for veteran education, the GI bill, and the posthostilities 
program put into operation by the armed forces. Prepared under 
auspices of the Committee on War Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 


The Inauguration of Joseph Hillis Miller as Presi- 
dent of the University of Florida. Jacksonville, Fla., 
Drew Press, 1948. 89 p. 


Gives the program of the inauguration of President Miller on 
Friday, March 5, 1948; his inaugural address, “Higher Educa- 
tion—The Balance Wheel of Progress in the State of Florida,” 
an address by President Stoddard of the University of Illinois 
on “The Role of Education in International Affairs,” and one by 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president of the University of Virginia 
on “The University’s Responsibility.” The citations in connec- 
tion with awarding of honorary degrees are also given. Contains 
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reports of the Conference on Regional Planning in Higher Educa. 
tion; the Conference of the Southeastern Section of the America 
Society for Engineering Education; the Conference on Regional 
Planning for Library Resources; and the Conference on In-Servigg 
Teacher Training. 


Modern Language Learning: The Intensive Course 
as Sponsored by the United States Army and Imph. 
cations for the Undergraduate Course of Study, by 
Melva Lind. Provincetown, Mass., The Journal 
Press, 1948. 81 p. Paper, $4. 


Discussion of modern language study, including intensive 
language studies sponsored by the United States Army; implica 
tions of the intensive language program for the academic course 
of study; reflections on area courses and the literary objective in 
language learning; and an evaluation of language laboratories by 
students. Contains a list of references. Issued also as one of the 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, volume 38, 1948, pages 3-82, 


Problems of Hospital Administration, by Charles 
E. Prall, Director, Joint Commission on Education, 
Chicago: Physicians’ Record Company, 1948. 104p. 


A report of a study of hospital administration based upon 
interviews with 100 hospital administrators located in various 
sections of the United States. Uncovers common concerns and 
problems of hospital administrators. Study data will serve as 
guide in setting up a curriculum in colleges and universities for 
the training of hospital administrators. 
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